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WHAT HE REALLY MEANT 


Miss DAtsy (society bud, reading): ‘‘ How absurd! Here Wilfred says that I am such a demure 
puss that he can imagine me as much devoted to my dolls as he 

Miss PENELOPE (interrupting): ** Nothing absurd about that at all, dear; he means dollars and 
has merely abbreviated the word.” 

























AN OLD STORY 





Little cigarette was she, 

And of a good old Turkish line, 
Inside a box, contentedly 

She dwelt among her sisters nine. 


The outside world she little knew, 
Her lite had always been the same ; 
Unmarked her days, they swiftly flew— 
When suddenly misfortune came. 





Ihe quiet home was opened wide 

And flooded o'er with blinding light, 
nN) She tound new comrades at her side— 
Supreme indeed was her aftright. 


But ere she’d had much time to sigh, 
A gentle whisper struck her ear ; 

“« Sweetheart, there’s one who loves you by, 
He'll see that you have nought to fear.” 


The cigarette, so shy and good, 
Was then with longing ardor pressed 
Although she struggled all she could— 
Against the mee rschaum’s glowing breast. 


The sparkling embers of his love 
Soon set the maiden in a glow, 

And clouds of incense whirled above, 
Her fiercely burning love to show. 


She felt the flame consume her life, 
It singed her vitals through and through ; 

But still the pain with joy was rife, 

For him she loved was burning too. 


VOGUE 








“For love of you,’’ she cried, “I die!” 
And only ashes did remain. 

The pipe seemed touched ; he heard a sigh ; 
And then got filled and lit again. B. 


THE TROUBLE 


Poor Smither’s couldn't join the club: 
His * scutcheon had a blot. 

His tather was a gentleman, 
But, oh! his ma was not. 


THE WORM TURNED 


“ Oh, Mr. Childer, you are really too young to 
know anything out love, ” said the Old Flirt, 
after she had listened to his proposal. 

“Yes,” said Childer, smiling weakly, “but | 
knew you were old enough to teach me.” 

Score ev en, and she never forgave him. 


HIS OWN 


EvLeanor: “ Which of your love stories do 
you like best, Mr. Longpen ?”’ 
Loncpen (gently): “The one I lived, Miss 


Lovely.” 
PROVIDED FOR 


Lire INsuRANcE AGENT: “ You say you have 
nothing but your pen to support your family. 
Think what would become of it if you should 
die !” 

AvuTuor: “ But I write for magazines that pay 
on publication.” 

AcEnT: “Qh, I beg pardon. Good day.” 


HER ALTERNATIVE 


Mr. BioopumPer (reading): ‘“ There are a 
billion and a half souls on the earth at the present 
time.” 

Mrs. BLoopumper: “I don’t believe it.” 

Mr. BioopumPerR (angrily): ‘“ Then, madam, 
you are at liberty to count them for yourself.” 


TRAGEDY 


He hung up curtains all the day, 
With whistle and with song, 

And when his wife came home at night 
She said they all were wrong. 






































































THE GIRL AND THE RING 






























A Summer girl stood on the cool, white 
sands, 
And she toyed with the rings on her nut-brown 
hands, 
And she looked at the jewels that flashed by 
the sea, 
But her heart beat fast and her heart beat slow 
As she stared at the finger that held but 


three. 


Then the summer girl raised her eyes of brown, 
And she spied a man that had just come down ; 
So she lifted her finger and held it high, 
And the man came fast and the man came 
quick, 
And at last caught on with a gladsome sigh, 


Now the summer girl sits on the cool, gray 
sands, 

And he fondles the rings on her gloveless 
hands; 


And the moon comes up o'er that lone sea 


Jv } shore, 
’ ! Ly And it shines on her and it shines on him 
a 
! As they stare at the finger that now holds 


four, 





SHE: ** What! you paid five hundred dollars for that old chair? 
He: ** That is what my friends said when I married.’ 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S IDEA OF 
AMERICA 
BY ONE OF THEM 
On’t quite comprehend America. Am- 
ericans vastly different from English. 


Don’t do the same things. Don’t think 
the same thoughts. Don’t speak the same lang- 
uage. Happened to know about them in this 
wise: met an American traveling on the Con- 


tinent. Got in the same railway carriage. I got 
in first. I got out first. Jolly fellow that. Gave 


Gave me tobacco. Gave me jour- 
All in exchange fora 


me cigars. 
nals. Gave me luncheon. 


match. Awfully sorry to part with him. Gave 
me his card. Address in America. Hard up a 
month later. T hought of the American. Looked 


at the card. Went up to London. Ordered new 
clothes. Started for Liverpool. Sailed for Am- 
erica. Landed at New York. Beastly hot. 
Might have been India. Found the American. 
Received me like a brother. Put me on the boat 


tlh wild | 
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You must be crazy over old things.’’ 


Letters to his family. Living b) 
Handsome house. 
Invitations. 


for Newport. 
the sea. Beautiful place. 
Fine view. Horses. Carriages. 
Intimate with a jolly set. Yachts. Narragansett. 
Jolly place. Bathed in the sea. Sat in the sand 
Rocked on the rocks. Met pretty girls. Me 
clever girls. Met rich girls. Engaged to one o! 
them. She broke it off. Spoke to her of m 
wife one day. Living in England. Didn’t want 
to cross the sea. American girl silent just then 
American girl’s eyes very large just then. Am- 


erican girl’s. manner very stiff just then. Left m: 
on the rocks. Walked home alone. Queer gir!. 
Must have been English somewhere. One da\ 


met me in New York. Cut me dead. Awk 
ward, by Jove! Queer place, America. Quee: 
people, Americans. If I couldn't be English, 
rather be American. Best place for making a man 
man manly. Best place for making a womar 
womanly. Glad to know America. Enjoy red m\ 
visit there. Awfully proud to have met the Am- 
erican girl who did not care to be—my second 


wife. J. M. H. 
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FIN DE SIECLE NEW RANKING FOR MINITSERS 








Qe day in May when apple buds Jinks: “ Are all the American Ministers to be 
Upon the bough were pink, elevated to Ambassadors ? ”’ 








And every wind caught up a song > Boas a ; 

poi, Pau bobolink, I Fk ILKINS : No; some are to be reduced to 
Along the meadows Cupid lagged, heretics. 

His silver bow unstrung, SPITEFUL 
The lashes on his rosy cheek 

With heavy tear-drops hung. He: “No one but a woman could have been 


as mean as that.”’ 


“oO 1 mine!” he s 
mother, mother mine he sobbed, ce 6 he leet? 


‘* The world is all awry, 


> 


And hearts to-day are nothing like He: “When Lord Forgivuz married Miss 
The hearts of times gone by. Gotrox, Ethel Knox sent them as a wedding gift 


In vain my pretty arrows fly-— 
There's not a knowing lass 

But trom her window scornful leans, 
‘Co mock me as I pass.”” 


an embroidered motto reading: ‘ He who giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord.’ ” 


Dame Venus kissed his tears away DOWNTOWN AND UPTOWN 
And whispered in his ear “ : her story must be poignant,” onid Hugh, 


A word that sent him dancing oft 


With laughter blithe to hear. pleasantly. . — ; a 
While fitting to his string a shaft “Cheerful fiction is not ‘ stylish 
He watched it as of old, nowadays,” said Charlie, lighting his cigar. 
Unerring speeding to the mark— “We must have it devoid of any palpable 
Ah, me! *Twas tipped with gold ! - 


moral,” said Hugh. 











saieeiiaal “We must not preach,” said Charlie. 
‘“‘ Simply a series of photographs a 
“* Related to each other e 
An umbrella should be the symbol of Hope. “« Each one blacker than the last “ 
It always looks up when under a cloud. “ And ending awfully.” 





THE MAjor (who has been told that Miss Florence is a typical summer girl): ** Faith, Miss Flossie, you must 
have had an awful cold summer here in comparison with the old country." 
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VOGUE 


WHEN BETTY CALLS 


\ Hen Betty calls the world obeys, 
{n June or bleak December days ; 
From England and from sunny France 
Come dukes and hopeful swains, perchance 
To win her maiden praise! 


There is an homage that she pays .,,. 
To chivalry in every glance ; 
And when her sovereign eyelids raise, ; 
Ah, many a noble courtier lays 
Low at her feet a poet's bays. 
Love lifts her angel countenance 
When Betty calls, 


Oh, what an endless sweet romance 
To bide with her perennial Mays— 


Creature of her fond ** ayes 


When Betty calis ! 


“Oh, certainly,” said Hugh. ‘Give me a 
match. Now I propose, as a dénouement, that we 
afflict the hero with blindness.” 

“Good,” quoth Charlie. ‘ Just as he is about 
to—er—be made happy in some way.” 

“‘ Excellent,” said Hugh. “That ought to 
please ‘empleton.” 

‘“The most ultra-modern of pessimists 

‘“* But a deuced good fellow, though an editor.” 

‘“¢ And—er—we will just make a three column 
story of it,” added Charlie. 

“Yes,” said Hugh. ‘Funds are not plenti- 
ful just now.” 

** To work, then, comrade, to work 

~The story was written, revised and re-copied. 
By the time their work was done the night 
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{9 


and ** nays,” 


well 
borators 


was advanced, and the colla- 
bathed their brains in some 
hours of sleep. “The next morning the 
manuscypt was delivered to the critical 
Templeton. The two young bachelors, 
temporarily “flush,” spent a pleasant 
evening down-town, in company with 
congenial spirits of the other sex. A 
world of nonsense and laughter pervaded 
the meeting. 
* * * x 

At the other end of town, in a pleas- 
ant room, a girl sat, reading “It Was 


To Be.” The coal crackled in the 
grate, the cat purred on the rug. Some- 
where in the house a fresh voice 





















































































sang a tune of the olden time, when men 
could be glad. ‘The girl read slowly, and ap- 


preciatively, drinking in every word and shade of 


meaning. Her brow grew troubled as she read. 
The story was finished. The paper slipped 
from her hand. She mused a long time, gazing 
Presently her eyes filled with tears. 
Quite pensively she went to bed. As she slept, 
her lashes were moist. During the night she 
awoke, with a mind vaguely troubled, she knew 
not why. She had eee dreaming sed dreams, of 
people from whom the light of day was cut oft 
“Oh!” she cried, “can it be that life i is so terrible?” 


* * * 


into the fire. 





(See Supplement tor Biography) 





Downtown, Hugh was 
saying, “I will buy you a 
diamond, Nettie.” 

“© Who will pay for it?” 
laughed his charmer. 

“ Pessimism,” quoth 


Hugh. Ole Owen. 


A LADY OF BAYOU 
JOHN 


ie days and the nights 

were very lonely fo: 

Madame Delisle. 
Gustave, her husband, was 
away yonder in Virginia 
somewhere with Beauregard, 
and she was here in the old 
house on Bayou St. John, 
alone with her slaves. 

Madame was very beauti- 
ful. So beautiful that she 
found much diversion in sit- 
ting for hours before the 
mirror contemplating het 
own loveliness ; admiring 
the brilliancy of her golden 
hair, the sweet languor of 
her blue eyes, the graceful 
contours of her figure and 
the peach-like bloom of her 
flesh. She was very young. 
So young that she romped 
with the dogs, teased the 
parrot, and could not fall 
asleep at night unless old 
black Manna-Lulu sat beside 
her bed and told her stories. 
( In short, she was a child, 

VE - not able to realize the signi- 
ficance of the tragedy whose 
unfolding kept the civilized 
world in suspense. It was 
only the immediate effect of 
the awful drama that moved her: the gloom 
that, spreading on all sides, penetrated her own 
existence and deprived it of joyousness. 

Sépincourt found her looking very lovely and 
disconsolate one day when he stopped to talk with 
her. She was pale and her blue eyes were dim 
with unwept tears. He was a Frenchman who 
lived near by. He shrugged his shoulders over 
this strife between brothers, this quarrel which 
was none of his; and he resented it chiefly upon 
the ground that it made life uncomfortable ; yet he 
was young enough to have had quicker and hotter 
blood in ie veins. 


When he left Madame Delisle that day, her 








VOGUE 


a nobleman because he is so far away from home, 


FAMILIAR FRAUDS 


say hei 


to 


The fellow who dares 


no education. 





FAMILIAR FRAUDS 


The college graduate who has 





VOGUE 








Ciara: ‘* Did you accept him ?”’ 
MAUDE: ‘* No. 


eyes were no longer dim and a something of the 
dreariness that weighted her had been lifted away. 
That mysterious, that treacherous bond called 
sympathy had revealed them to each other. 

He came to her very often that summer, clad 
always in cool white duck, with a flower in his 
buttonhole. His pleasant brown eyes sought hers 
with warm, friendly glances that comforted her as 
a caress might comfort a disconsolate child. She 
took to watching for his slim figure, a little bent, 
walking lazily up the avenue between the double 
line of magnolias. 

They would sit sometimes during whole after- 
noons in the vine-sheltered corner of the gallery ; 
sipping the black coffee that Manna-Lulu brought 
to them at intervals; and talking, talking inces- 
santly during the first days when they were uncon- 
sc iously unfolding themselves to each other. Then 
came—it came very quickly—when they 
seemed to have nothing more to say to one another. 

He brought her news of the war; and they 
talked about it listle aa between long intervals of 
An occa- 


a time 


silence of which neither took account. 
sional letter came by roundabout ways from 
Gustave—guarded and saddening in its tone. 
They would read it and sigh over it together. 

Once they stood before his portrait that hung in 








CLARA: ‘** Then what is he waiting over there for?” 
MAUDE: ‘* He says he wants to see you.” 


the drawing-room and that looked out at them with 
kind, indulgent eyes. Madame wiped the picture 
with her gossamer handkerchief and impulsively 
pressed a tender kiss upon the painted canvas. For 
months past the living image of her husband had 
been receding further and further into a mist which 
she could penetrate with no faculty or power that 
she possessed. 

One day at sunset, when she and Sépincourt 
silently side by side, looking across the 
marais, aflame with the western light, he said to 
her: ** M’amie, let us go away from this country 


stood 


that is so triste. Let us go to Paris, you and 
me.” 
She thought that he was jesting and she laughed 


nervously. ‘ Yes, Paris would surely be gayer 
than Bayou St. John,” she answered. But he was 
not jesting. She saw it at once in the glance that 
penetrated her own; in the quiver of his sensitive 
lip and the quick beating of a swollen vein in his 
brown throat. 

“Paris, or anywhere—with you—ah, bon 
Dieu! ” he whispered, seizing her hands. But she 
withdrew from him, frightened, and hurried away 
into the house, leaving him alone. 

That night, for the first time, Madame did not 
want to hear Manna-Lulu’s stories, and she blew 






































VOGUE 





Mrs. CHApwIcK: ** How does Mr. Wing, the amateur actor, succeed 
now that he has become a professional ?”’ 

CHADWICK : ** Rather indifferently. His manager says that he shows so 
little life that he will hereafter have to act as understudy for the ghost.”’ 


out the wax candle that till now had burned night- 
ly fin her sleeping-room, under its tall, crystal 
globe. She had suddenly become a woman capa- 
ble of love or sacrifice. She would not hear 





Manna-Lulu’s stories. She wanted to be alone, 
to tremble and to weep. 

In the morning her eyes were dry, but she would 
not see Sépincourt when he came. Then he wrote 
her a letter. 

“¢ [ have offended you and I would rather die !” 
it read. ‘Do not banish me from your presence 
that is life to me. Let me lie at your feet, if only 
for a moment in which to hear you say that you 
forgive me.” . 

Men have written just such letters before, but 
Madame did not know it. To her it was a voice 
from the unknown, like music, awaking in her a 
delicious tumult that seized and held possession of 
her whole being. 

When they met he had but to look into her 
face to know that he need not lie at her feet crav- 
ing forgiveness. She was waiting for him beneath 
the spreading branches of a live oak that guarded 
the gate of her home like a sentinel. 

For a brief moment he held her hands, which 
trembled. ‘Then he folded her in his arms and 
kissed her many times. ‘ You will go with me, 
m’amie? I love you—oh, I love you! Will 
you not go with me, m’amie ?’ 

“ Anywhere, anywhere,” she told him in a 
fainting voice that he could scarcely hear. 

But she did not go with him. Chance willed 
it otherwise. ‘That night a courier brought her a 
message from Beauregard, telling her that Gus- 
tave, her husband, was dead. 

When the new year was still young Sépincourt 
decided that, all things considered, he might, with- 


HARDLY COMPLIMENTARY TO THE PARSON 


Guiapys: ‘* I am going to work an altar motto for the chapel. What shall it be? 
May: ‘*From Psalms: * Now I lay me down and sleep’: ” 





out any appearance of indecent haste, speak again 
of his love to Madame Delisle. That love was 
quite as acute as ever; perhaps a little sharper, 
from the long period of silence and waiting to 
which he had subjected it. He found her, as he 
had expected, clad in deepest mourning. She 
greeted him precisely as she had welcomed the 
cure when the kind old priest had brought to her 
the consolations of religion—clasping his two hands 
warmly, and calling him “cher ami.”” Her whole 
attitude and bearing brought to Sépincourt the 
poignant, the bewildering conviction that he held 
no place in her thoughts. 

They sat in the drawing- -room before the por- 
trait of Gustave, which was draped with his scarf. 
Above the picture hung his sword, and beneath it 
was an embankment of flowers. Sépincourt felt 
an almost irresistible impulse to bend his knee before 
this altar upon which he saw foreshadowed the im- 
molation of his hopes. 

There was a soft air blowing gently over the 
marais. lt came to them through the open win- 
dow, laden witha hundred subtle sounds and scents 
of the springtime. It seemed to remind Madame 
of something far, far away, for she gazed dreamily 
out into the blue firmament. — It fretted Sépincourt 
with impulses to speech and action which he found 
it impossible to control. 

** You must know what has brought me,” he 
ve impulsively, drawing his chair nearer to evs. 

oT hrough all these months I have never ceased to 
love you and to long for you. Night and day the 
sound of your dear voice has been with me ; your 


> 





eves 
She held out her hand deprecatingly. He took 
it and held it. She let it lie unresponsive in his. 

*“ You cannot have forgotten that you loved 
me not long ago,” he went on eagerly, “that you 
were ready to follow me any where—anywhere ; 
do you remember? I have come now to ask you 
to fulfil that promise; to ask you to be my wife, 
my companion, the dear treasure of my life.” 

She heard his warm and pleading tones as though 
listening to a strange language, imperfectly under- 
stood, 

She withdrew her hand from his and leaned her 
brow thoughtfully upon it. 

“Can you not feel—can you not understand, 
calmly, “that now, such a 
thing—such a thought, is impossible to me?” 


mon ami,” she said 


“« [mpossible ? ”’ 

“Yes, impossible. Can you not see that now 
my heart, my soul, my thought—my very life 
must belong ‘to another? It could not be differ- 
ent.” 

“ Would you have me believe that you can wed 
vour young existence to the dead?’ he exclaimed 
with something like horror. Her glance was sunk 
deep in the embankment of flowers before her. 

‘© My husband has never been so living to me as 
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he is now,”’ she replied with a faint smile of com- 
miseration for Sépincourt’s fatuity. ‘ Every ob- 
ject that surrounds me speaks to me of him. | 
look yonder across the marais, and I see him com- 
ing toward me, tired and toil-stained from the 
hunt. I see him again sitting in this chair or in 
that one. I hear his familiar voice—his footsteps 
upon the galleries. We walk once more together 
beneath the magnolias; and at night in dreams | 
feel that he is there, there, near me. How could 
it be different! Ah! I have memories, memories 
to crowd and fill my life, if I live a hundred 
years!” 

Sépincourt was wondering why she did not take 
the sword down from her altar and thrust it 
through his body here and there. The effect 
would have been infinitely more agreeable than her 


words, penetrating his soul like fire. He arose 
confused, enraged with pain. 
“Then, Madame,” he stammered, “there is 


nothing left for me but to take my leave. I bid 
you adieu.” 

~ “Do not be offended, 
kindly, holding out her hand. 
Paris, I suppose ? ” 

“What does it matter,’ he exclaimed desper- 
ately, “ where I go?’ 

“ Oh, I only wanted to wish you bon voyage,’ 
she assured him amiably. 

Many days after that Sépincourt spent in the 
fruitless mental effort of trying to comprehend that 
psychological enigma, a woman’s heart. 

Madame still lives in Bayou St. john. She is 
rather an old lady now,a very pretty old lady, 
against whose long years of widowhood there has 
never been a breath of reproach. The memory 
of Gustave still fills and satisfies her days. She has 
never failed, once a year, to have a solemn high 
mass said for the repose of his soul. 


Kate Chopin. 


mon ami,” she said 
“ ‘You are going to 








LAST OF THE ROOF-GARDENS 
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HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Newest Desicns iN Fatt Coats, Tatmor-Mapr Costumes, 
AND AN ExcELLENT ASSORTMENT OF FuR AND 
Fur ‘TrRimmMep GARMENTS. 


Broapway, 4th Avenugz, gth ano toth Srreers. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO.,, 


In their Special Order Department (3d floor) are now showing Early Shipments of 


=) 


Imported Costumes and Cuoice Lines or Fasrics, 


FROM WHICH THEY CAN MAKE 


ae 


TAILOR AND STREET Gowns, WeppING, RECEPTION AND CARRIAGE DRESSES 
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18th, 19th Srresrs—6th Ave., New York. 
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IN CORRECT STYLE AT VERY MODERATE COST. (| 
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is just at present the gayest place in 
e country and every day sees more 
ople arriving there. Like all other 
resorts a week makes a wondrous 
n the season really begins. The 
lled with smart turnouts, that some- 
r smarter than any of those seen all 
lbeit, they may be the very same); 
wear very fresh gowns ; even little 
that have seemed quiet places are 
the season, and the occupants thereof 
mselves thoroughly at home and 
e undeniably ugly places so that they 
table, and more than habitable. The 
thing to having a house at Lenox is 
small cottage er rooms and take 
at Curtisse’s. And, after all, 
mers ” havea very jolly time. They 
rule, rich people who have their 
places elsewhere, and who only care 
for a few in the autumn. 
ve no household cares, and are not 
to entertain, so can devote all their 
» being most charming. Curtisse’s is 
ice for bachelors to stop at, and, 
, all the gossip and bon mots ema- 
: this hostelry. 


weeks 


ntertainment given by Mr. and Mrs. 


s. Morgan, Friday, was the largest 


t elaborate given yet. It wasa reception 


1 house-warming, for the house has 
re been thrown open. It is one of 
t beautiful in Lenox, and perfectly 
id appointed in every detail. The 
vas cool and the rooms are so large 

none of the disagreeable features of 


ing reception in the citv. 


achman’s Ball, which was gotten up 
direction of Mrs. Belle Neilson, was 
iture of the week. So _ extremely 
was it that one might fancy oneself in 
vithout any trouble. Several of the 
were present and apparently enjoyed 

much as spectators as did the par- 

\fter all, things are generally “ even- 
nd those who crowd to look on at our 
entertainments in the winter must have 


y enjoyed being gazed at them- 


Perhaps in this free country of 
descendants will occupy our 

together ! 

Edey-Otis wedding last week was 

lyllic in many respects. The utter 


rmality, the cordial greeting of ex- 
tis and the little personal talk with 


each guest by the bride, made the congratula- 
tions and good wishes heaped upon the young 


couple more hearty than usual. There were 
only a limited number of guests, but every 
detail of the wedding was most perfectly car- 
ried out. The wedding breakfast, served on 
the lawn, was a pretty sight, and the two four- 
in-hands, driven by Mr. Cutting and Mr. 
Hollins respectively, added a touch of old- 
country life that was very picturesque. 


As the day broke with lowering clouds, the 
women were as a rule clad in somewhat 
sombre colors, but there were some very 
pretty gowns. Mrs. Duncan Wood wore a 
fetching costume of pale tan crépon made in 
the newest style and evidently fresh from 
Paris. Mrs. Cutting was in gray crépon, as 
was also Mrs. Henry Parish. The guests 
were driven from the station to the house in 
stages—Long Island stages, curious vehicles 
indigenous to Long Island, but which were so 
transformed with ribbons and autumn flowers 
as not to be recognizable. 

In these days one must he exclusive to be 
truly swell, but exclusiveness and economy 
are incompatible. Some people wishing to go 
to Chicago a few days ago thought the best 
plan to insure exclusiveness would be to com- 
bine forces and have enongh people who knew 
one another take the entire car. After con- 
siderable trouble the desired number were 
secured, but on going to engage the car, the 
only one to be had, they were told one com- 
partment had been reserved for some weeks 
ahead. No amount of money could procure 
it, and so the party had to be content with the 
rest of the car. When the train left the sta- 
tion it was discovered that a newly mar- 
couple, personally known to every 
one, were the unfortunates had made 
such trouble. There has been no opportunity 
as yet tolearn how the differences were settled. 


ried 
who 


New London, unlike her peaceful neighbor, 
Newport, is ending her season of *93 in an at- 
mosphere of gloom and far from peaceful feel- 
ing. She has refused to be guided in the lines 
that have made Newport so delightful, and in- 
stead of saying ill-natured things behind closed 
doors and to a chosen few, sworn by most aw- 
ful oaths to secrecy, has said all she wished to 
any one and every one. The same old trouble 
referred to in Vogue some weeks ago, is the 
cause of it all: the blackballing at the 
Casino of a very pretty woman who is ex- 
tremely popular with many old New London- 


I 








ers. The fight has grown to quite startling 
proportions, and now it is hard to tell what the 
starting-point for all the ill-feeling really was, 
for so many other reasons are given for quar- 
relling one with another. And it is so differ- 
ent with Newport, where everyone loves every 
other one, where nothing but compliments 
are heard, and where nothing has occurred all 
summer to shock or offend the most fastidious, 


Mr. and Mrs. Willie Sloane are entertain- 
ing extensively this autumn at Lenox. They 
have ahouseful of guests, and lead a very jolly 
life. Mrs. Sloane is one of the most popular 
women in Society, and has hosts of friends 
among both women and men, her daughter, 
also, has always been a great belle, although 
she does not in the least resemble her mother 
in appearance. The Sloane’s drag is a stun- 
ning turnout, and Miss Sloane has been seen 
driving the four horses with great skill. 


The tennis tournament at the Lenox Club 
was very interesting. Since it was so much 
the thing at Newport, interest in the game 
seems to have broken out afresh, and no end 
of enthusiasm was displayed over the games. 
Everyone made a point of being present, and 
the club-house piazzas and lawns were very 
gay and bright on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Tuxedo, from which little has been heard, 
Is rapidly filling up these autumn days, and 
the chances for a late season there seem very 
good. The Club house has been made, if 
possible, more attractive than ever, and there 
are rumors of a ball which may be given later. 
in the meantime, the cottagers are leading 
their usual life of rowing, driving, lunching 
and dining. 

The Vaudeville Club and its probable fate 
furnishes an ever-fresh topic for talk. As has 
been, since its start, opinions are widely differ- 
ent, yet one cannot but wish it success upon 
the ideal lines some of its promoters are work- 
ing hard to guide it into. The internal dis- 
sension can surely do it no good, neither can 
the airing of its woes in print aid it. Social 
clubs are certainly popular in these times, and 
one can but hope all will go well, according to 
the wishes ot those most concerned. 

The yachting and hunting interests are in 
danger of clashing this autumn. Still, the In- 
ternational Cup races will not last so long as 
the hunting season, and there will be plenty of 
time for many a good run before the weather 
becomes too cold for the sport, 
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GREAT LADIES OF EUROPE 


Lapy BROOKE 


PAPER NO. II 


Europe is Frances Evelyn, Lady 

Brooke, known to her friends as Daisy, 
who, on the demise of her husband’s now 
moribund father, will inherit the title of Coun- 
tess of Warwick and transfer her abode from 
the comfortable, perfectly appointed and in 
every way up-to-date Easton Lodge, to the 
historic and imposing Warwick Castle, ac- 
counted, notwithstanding its great antiquity, 
one of the most magnificent palaces in the 
United Kingdom. Lady Brooke may be de- 
scribed as one of the two leaders of English 
fashion, the other being the Princess of Wales, 
whose influence as such is, however, gradually 
giving way to that of the former, a tact which 
has no doubt contributed to the somewhat 
marked coldness manifested by Her Royal 
Highness towards the future Countess of War- 
wick. For it is absurd to attribute the atti- 
tude of the Princess to jealousy arising from 
her husband's attentions to the fair Daisy. 
Had the Princess been of a jealous disposition— 
which she she would certainly never 
have waited until she had become a grand- 
mother to any public demonstration 
thereof. It cannot be denied that she has of- 
ten had occasion to feel pained by the atten- 


tes among the great ladies of 


is not 


give 


tions paid by her genial spouse to women of 
both high and low degree, during her twenty- 
eight years of married life. The Prince is not 
a saint, to which tact, shocking though it may 
appear, much of his popularity is due, since it 
conveys an assurance to Englishmen that their 
future king is just as liable to human frailties 
and shortcomings as they are themselves. 

But there is no reason to believe that the re- 
lations between himself and Lady Brooke have 
ever been anything more than purely platonic, 
and, had the contrary been the the 
Duchess of Teck, the member of the royal 
family who is in closest touch with the British 
aristocracy and who possesses the most ac- 


case, 


curate sense of the fitness of things, as well as 
of the proprieties of life, would certainly never 
consented to stay, together with her 
daughter, the Duchess of York, at Easton 
Lodge, at the same time as the Prince of 
Wales. No; the objections of the Princess 
to Lady Brooke are more on the score of her 
manners, of her ways and of her conversation, 
than of her morals. England’s future Queen 
has inherited a good deal of her mother’s strict 
regard for etiquette and for the conventionali- 
ties of life. This is abundantly manifested 
by the way in which she has brought up her 


have 


daughters, who were never permitted to read 
Shakespeare or Milton unabridged, or in fact 
any book that had not been read beforehand 
either by the Princess or by her intimate 
friend and adviser, Madame de Falbe. The 
Princess believes in the rigorously careful and 
what may be styled, old-fashioned way of 
bringing up girls and in preserving them from 
everything that could possibly shock or offend 
the most prudish and conventional taste. 

Now, if there is one person in England who 
is less conventional than any other, it is as- 
suredly Lady Brooke, and as such can- 
not fail to grate upon the extremely sensitive 
Lady Brooke may ke 


she 


nerves of the Princess. 


VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 





described, in brief, as a very beautiful English 
counterpart of Princess Metternich, with much 


of the originality, espiéglerie and brilliancy of 


that leader of Viennese and formerly of Pari- 
sian fashion. It is just because she is so re- 
treshingly different from the ordinary, com- 
monplace Englishwoman that she has been so 
much talked about. Most of the malevolent 
stories concerning her originate in Mayfair, 
where, although immensely admired, she can- 
not be said to be popular. She does not make 
friends easily, has a horror, which she does 
not attempt to disguise, of all kinds of bores 
as well as for affectation and sham, and pos- 
sesses a mind as active and vigorous as her 
physique. Brought up from her earliest in- 
fancy in the knowledge that she was one of 
the greatest heiresses in England, conscious of 
her remarkable beauty and of her assured so- 
cial position, it is not, on the whole, astonish- 
ing that she should have shown herself some- 
what indifferent to the conventional laws of 
English Society, especially when they have 
happened to run counter to her inclinations. 
This, added to her utter disregard for public 
opinion, and to the jealousy aroused among 
other women by the marked predilection 
which the Prince of Wales manifests for her 
society, has perhaps constituted the origin and 
basis of the many mendacious stories that have 
been told about her 

That the Prince, who is so much accus- 
tomed to Continental life and all its charms, 
should manifest a liking for the society of 
Lady Brooke is not altogether surprising, as 
she is the only Englishwoman of my acquaint- 
ance who is able to imitate the freedom of 
manner and the species of “* Fay ce que vou- 
dras” method of the charmed circles of Vi- 
enna without descending into vulgarity. 
Ennui is the one evil of which the Prince and 
surround him stand in greatest 
dread, and of all her countrywomen Lady 
Brooke is decidedly the least ennuyeuse. She 
is exceedingly well informed, is able to talk 
brilliantly upon almost every imaginable sub- 
ject, and finds means of impariing originality 
and sparkle even to the most commonplace of 
topics. Like the Prince, she understands all 
the finesses, not alone of the French, but what 
is more to the point, of the Parisian language, 
and no grand dame ot the noble Faubourg 
could skim more daintily and lightly over 
gossip of a delicate nature, which it would be 
hopeless tor any ordinary Englishwoman to 
attempt without degenerating into coarseness. 
Lady Brooke has a man’s independence with 
all a woman’s attractiveness and heart. She 
says what she pleases to say without arriére- 
pensee or reserve and subject to her own stan- 
dard, which is, fortunately, of the highest or- 
der, does exactly what she pleases, too. She 
is absolutely fearless in what she does and 
says, and without the slightest atom of affec- 
tation. Moreover, she is one of the rare Eng- 
lishwomen who knows how to dress well and 


those who 


to show some kind of individuality and_per- 


sonality in her toilettes. Instead of being 
dressed by her costume, she possesses that 


peculiarly Parisian art of dressing her costume 
and of assimilating herself thereto. The two 
seem always to be made for one another and 
to be in perfect harmony. 


Lady Brooke is a far more beautiful woman 
than her photographs make her appear. I have 
never yet seen a portrait that really did her 
justice. With her wealth of chestnut-brown 












hair, her large violet-blue eyes and her exquis- 
ite complexion, she always seems the pertec- 
tion of fresh, delicate and lily-like English 
loveliness, tempered, if I may use the expres- 
sion, by thoroughly Parisian elegance and chic, 
She is one of the best whips in England and 
drives a four-in-hand, handling the ribbons in 
a delightful manner. She also rides to 
hounds, her well-made pink habit being one 
of the most striking objects in the Essex hunt- 
ing field. A model hostess, she is never seen 
to greater advantage than when ministering to 
the comforts of her guests in her Louis 
Quatorze drawing-room at Easton Lodge, 
where she keeps so many of her wedding 
presents. She has transformed the school- 
room of her childhood into a Queen Anne 
boudoir. Besides being a perfect French 
scholar, German and Spanish are as familiar to 
her as her native tongue. She is a clever ar- 
tist, some of her water colors having attracted 
public attention by their delicate beauty. She 
sings well, has a delightful touch on the piano 
and writes in the most pleasing manner, as 
anyone may ascertain by glancing over her 
chatty and pleasant article on London Society 
in Mr. Astor's Pall Mall Magazine. In 
Essex, her own county, she is universally and 
justly beloved alike by rich and poor, for 
there are few women who have done so much 
as she to improve the condition of those less 
liberally endowed and less fortunately situated 
than herself, an example that has been fol- 
lowed by her charming and fondly loved halt- 
sister, the young Duchess of Sutherland. At 
Easton she has organized and maintains at her 
expense a school where over one hundred girls 
of the neighborhood are educated and taught 
dainty and feminine trades, such as lace-mak- 
ing, embroidery on underwear, etc., commani- 
ing remuneration for the present and a pleasant 
livelihood for the future. There are many 
jeunes premiéres of the London modistes and 
milliners who are indebted for their lucrative 
position to the education with which they 
were provided by the bounty of Daisy,” 
Lady Brooke. 


The mention of Lady Brooke’s pet name 
reminds me that to her belongs the credit ot 
inaugurating in England a new and decided! 
picturesque form of charitable entertainment, 
which might, perhaps, be followed with some 
advantage in this country. Asked by the 
managers of the Essex branch of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals t 
devise means for raising funds for the associa 
tion, she suggested and organized a café des 
fleurs, which was held in the Corn Exchang: 
of Chelmsford. This café des fleurs consiste: 
ot a number of beautiful tents and daint 
bowers apparently constructed entirely 
flowers. Around each of these were a nun 
ber of small tea tables, lavishly bedecked with 
multi-colored blossoms. Each booth and set 
of tables was arranged, decorated and serve: 
by one of the leading ladies of the count 
each choosing a different flower. Thus, Lac: 
Brooke’s tent and tables were decorated wit! 
nothing but daisies and marguerites, in honor 
of her nickname. The services were of thi 
prettiest porcelain and the public had the oppor 
tunity of enjoying cups of tea and coffee served 
by the most patrician ladies of the most exclusive 
county of England, while at the further end 
of the hall, in full view of the tables, was a 
stage on which were presented attractions of 
the French café-chantant order, including 
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skirt-dancing, recitations, performing dogs 
and cats and conjuring. The scheme was an 
immense success, especially from a_ financial 
point of view. 


Much of Lady Brooke’s popularity in Essex 
is due to her knowledge about farming, and 
there are few county magnates who possess a 
more extensive knowledge about the rearing 
of Jersey cattle and the merits of black sheep, 
than Lady Brooke. This popularity has 
stood her husband in good stead at election 
time, and if Colchester has returned a Conser- 
ative to Parliament in the person of Lord 
Brooke it is due more than anything else to 
the witchery of her persuasive powers upon 
the farmers, peasants, as well as upon the 
urban population, the Radicals contessing in 
despair that there was no withstanding a can- 
didate whose wife could drive a four-in-hand 
up and down their narrow streets and lanes 
and win votes by the mere glance of her 
sparkling eyes. 


Lady Brooke belongs to a grand old family, 
the Maynards of Easton having played an im- 
portant part in the history of Essex ever since 
Queen Elizabeth was pleased to bestow on 
Lord Burleigh’s industrious secretary the 
broad and fertile lands which had _ previously 
been held by the De Mandevilles, the De 
Windsors and the ‘“Throckmortons. King 
James 1. ennobled the Maynards of his day, 
and George 111., within a tew years of his ac- 
cession, transformed the baron’s coronet into 
The last Viscount May- 
nard died in 1865, and his estates descended 
to his four-year-old) granddaughter Daisy, 


that of a viscount. 


her tather having died a year previously. Her 


mother afterwards married the late Earl of 


Rosslyn, to whom Lady Brooke is indebted 
tor her genius as an Amphytrion, and for her 
reputation as one of the best dinner-givers in 
Maytair. 
itely and originally arranged than that of Lord 
Bee ’ : oe) : . Ri 

Rosslyn’s beautiful stepdaughter, or where the 


There are tew tables more exquis- 


cuisine and the wines are in more thorough ac- 
cord with the perfection of the table appoint- 


ments. 


Lady Brooke has two children, a_light- 
haired, blue-eyed girl, who resembles her, and 
an eleven-year-old boy, who is dark complex- 
ioned and like his father. ‘The lad bears the 
name of Leopold, his godfather having been 
the late Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
Queen Victoria’s youngest son, who likewise of- 
ficiated as the best man of his university chum, 
Lord Brooke, when the latter married, in 1881, 
at Westminster Abbey, his name appearing on 


the register along with that of the Prince of 


Wales 


Let me add, in conclusion, that the most 
iffectionate relations exist not only between 
Lady Brooke and her husband, but also be- 
tween herself and all Lord Brooke's relatives, 
which would certainly not be the case were even 
one-hundredth part of the shameful calumnies 
current in London about Lady Brooke true, 
and among the most significant appointments 
which have just been made by the Queen is 
that of Lady Eva Greville, a sister-in-law and 
inseparable companion ot Lady Brooke, to the 
otice of lady in waiting to the newly married 


Duchess of York. M. de F. 
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LONDON BY WAY OF CARLSBAD 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


R. and Mrs. William Moore have just 
M arrived after a turn at Hombourg. 
Mrs. Moore, you will well remem- 
ber, was Miss Kate Robinson, of New York, 
a rather well-known young lady some—how 
many years ago was it ?—in Society there. 
She was married five or six years ago to Mr. 
William Moore, also of New York, more 
familiarly known as “¢ Plus” Moore,”’ just 
as his late brother was ‘** Minus’ Moore.”’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore live in Paris, where 
they have a most beautiful apartment on the 
Avenue Marceau, and where Mme. Moore is 
a very well-known character in Society. She 
gives the most distinguished little dinners and 
the most delightful small cotillons, and she 
has the happy faculty of not only surrounding 
herself by the best of Americans, but counts 
also among her intimes some of the oldest and 
most aristocratic of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main families. It is an on dit among the 
jeunesse dorée of Paris that “ for an Ameri- 
can not to be an intimate of Mme. Kate 
Moore’s salon is to write oneself down as a 
nobody!” Be that as it may, Mrs. Moore 
is very much in evidence just now, and her 
donkey chaise and the beautiful dark brown, 
long-eared creature that draws it, is the smart- 
est in all Carlsbad. She had a party at the 
top of the Arberg yesterday, and it is not too 
much to say that the hilarity of their voices 
echoed far and near. 
not all made up of depression of spirit and 
sorrow of soul ! 


So you see the cure is 


Another recent arrival is Mrs. von Hoff- 
man, who has her usual rooms at Pupp’s, 
overlooking the gardens. She came on here 
trom Viel-bad, where Mr. von Hoffman has 
been taking the cure. Mrs. von Hoffman 
will remain at Carlsbad another fortnight. I 
thought her looking ill and weary, though as 
handsome as ever. The last intemperate as- 
sertion made by her son-in-law, the Marquis 
de Mores, in the French Chamber two days 
ago, in which he violently attacked M. Cle- 
menceau’s honor as a statesman, is only one 
item the more in the long list of that unfor- 
tunate nobleman’s irredeemable mistakes—to 
call them by no harsher name. ‘The wise 
ones say his passionate denunciation is certain 
to lead to a duel between M. de Mores and 
M. Clemenceau, who, reasonably enough, does 
not care to be accused of collusion with the 
Fnglish Government and in its pay regarding 
the ‘* forged document scandal.” A duel a 
loutrance, however, would be no new experi- 
ence to the Marquis, who seems to pretty 
evenly divide his time defending his own 
honor (?) and playing ducks and drakes with 
his father-in-law’s wealth, which he considers 
as fathomless as the sea, and who has before 


this tasted of the comforts and pleasures of 


French governmental hospitality. What a sad 
business it has all turned out to be for hand- 
some Miss Medora von Hoffman, than whom 
no girl entering on life ever had a more bril- 
liant outlook! And how her grandmother, 
Mrs. Grimes—that typical southern woman, 
impetuous, clever, fiery-tempered yet generous 
and loving, as historical a personage in your 
social chronicles as Maria of Ailesbury was in 
ours—would have denounced her noble grand- 
son, root and branch, in a few trenchant but 


biting epigrams! Mrs. von Hoffman returns 
to Paris trom Carlsbad and will sail early in 
the autumn for New York, where she intends 
passing the winter. Her generous hospitality, 
always so graciously dispensed at her beauti- 
ful hotel in the Rue Tilset, will be greatly 
regretted this season, as will her preseace in 
Nice, where her own charming villa and the 
one she built and gave to her daughter, the 
Marquise de Mores, stand within the same 
spacious grounds. I have heard it whispered 
in this connection that Mrs. von Hoffman has 
taken rather open sides in the Society scandal 
at which I hinted in my letter of some wecks 
ago, in which two well-known American 
‘* beauties °>— one in her jeunesse, the other 
owning matronly charms—and a gallant Col- 
onel, the husband of the latter lady, are some- 
what inextricably mixed up. Mrs. von Hoff- 
man defends innocence in the form of the 
maiden, and is somewhat severely criticised by 
her own family in consequence. This, of 
course, is rumor or gossip, which you like, 
but it is discussed among nos intimes. 


We have but one thrilling topic of interest 
and speculation at Carlsbad, and that is of 
vital interest to every one individually. How 
much or how little we have lost in weight 
since we began the cure, and to what appre- 
ciable extent have we succeeded in diminish- 
ing our avoirdupois, or embonpoint. Every 
one is weighed the day of his arrival, and 
each succeeding week to the day, and in the 
same clothing, until the finale is reached. 
Very many are the wails of disappointed 
fat ones, upon whose ‘ fleshly envelope” not 
all the mud baths in Bohemia, nor even the 
entire contents of the great Spriidel Spring 
itself have made the slightest impression. Very 
tew are the pxans of joy sent up by the more 
fortunate ones, but when these do ascend we 
listen and admire—enviously. Therefore 
when I heard this morning from Colonel 
Willie Jay that in eight days he had lost 
twenty-five pounds, and that he really was 
becoming quite thin, I congratulated him 
heartily. But then at whata price! Spriidel 
in abundance, food the most meagre, no 
drinks, and a twenty-mile walk a day! That's 
doing the cure in a way very few have the 
moral courage to attempt. Mr. Sedgewick, 
too, has returned to New York happy in the 
consciousness of a loss of two stone, and Mr. 
Rummill, who leaves us next Tuesday to 
Springfield, has Jost eight pounds, while 
Colonel Morris, despite his gout, has droppe« 
at least twenty pounds of flesh during hi 
three weeks. What a ghoulish feast for son 
ghostly Shylock! Colonel and Mrs, Willie 
Jay go from here to Cassel to visit Madame 
von Schwinitz, who was pretty Anna Jay, the 
youngest of Mr. John Jay’s three handsome 
daughters. Herr Count von Schwinitz ha 
retired from official and diplomatic service, 
greatly to the regret of both the Emperor of 
Germany, whom he represented at the C: 
of St. Petersburg, and to the Emperor 
Russia. He has had a long life of faithiul 
service and devotion to three generations « 
Emperors, William the First, the gr 
old Kaiser, the gentle Frederick and Wi!! 
iam the Second, autocrat and demigo 
His rest is nobly earned, as is the simp! 
homely life to which he has retired with his 
wife and children. From Cassel the Jays 
to Paris, and on the 27 September sail to 
New York, taking with them a great many 
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very beautiful adornments for their new house 
in Seventy-second Street, which is to be ready 
for their occupancy by the Christmas quarter. 
Among other lovely spoils is some veritable 
old oak and Chippendale furniture which they 
secured in Chester, that quaint old walled-in 
city having as yet not quite fallen into the 
clutches of the Philistine despoilers. 
Notwithstanding the more than serious ru- 
mors concerning the much talked-of Black- 
wood-Davis marriage, to wit, the alliance 
would never become an accomplished fact, 
owing to the difficulty of the dot question, the 
wedding is now definitely named for the first 
week in October in Paris, where Miss Davis 
has just returned from a visit to Lord and 
Lady Dufferin at Walmer Castle, to superin- 
end the details of her trousseau. Worth is 
make the wedding gown, and indeed is re- 
nsible for most of the wedding garments. 
vo American friends of Miss Davis and the 
lies Hermione and Victoria Blackwood, 
Lord Terrence’s sisters will be bridesmaides. 
The former are tall, fair, pretty girls, but 
ve neither the bearing nor dignity of 
their elder sister, Lady Helen Fergueson, 
vho, as the wife of one of the most popular 
{ wealthy M. P.’s, Mr. Munro Fergue- 
, holds quite a little court of her own 
social political circies. The honeymoon 
to be spent at beautiful Walmer Cas- 
, once the home of the great Duke of 
Wellington, and where he died. It is situated 
the east coast of Kent, and as one of the 
Cinque Ports, is a gift of the crown very 
ich sought after. ‘The Wardenship is for 
‘with a fair pension. The late Lord Gran- 
e was the last Lord Warden. Lord Ter- 
ice Blackwood is the second son of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Dufferin, and as 
| the word knows, the Dufferins are poor for 
ir station. Lord Terrence has about £300 
year of his own. Mr. Davis intends to 
ttle $200,000 upon his daughter, or at 
ist such a sum as shall insure the young 
iple an income of not less than £3,000. 
lle has already given Miss Florence a very 
\utiful all-round tiara, the diamonds forming 
uccession of open roses, with large single 
mes in the centre. It is of an extremely 
iceful, pretty design and will look quite 
irming on her beautiful blonde fluffy locks. 
lite a large contingent of Miss Davis’s Eng- 
h and American friends intend going to 
ris to be present on the interesting occasion. 


rd Terrence Blackwood has the promise of 


move upward in the diplomatic service, 
ich means that before very long he will be 

nt to Washington, as attache or secretary to 
English Embassy. 


The Earl and Countess of Craven have left 
ombe and have gone to Balmaceau on a 
it to Mr. and Mrs. Bradley-Martin, who 
ve a large and swagger house party to meet 
my son-in-law, the Earl” ! Diane. 
Carlsbad, August, 1893. 


PARIS 
‘(From Our Own Correspondent) 


T a recent entertainment I saw, seated 
at the table next to me there, a lady 
whose identity I could not discover, 

it who was arrayed in stone-colored muslin 
mbroidered most beautifully in a similar tone 
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and white, with roses, lilacs and foliage run- 
ning in narrow channels up the skirt to within 
a third of a yard of the waist. The corsage 
had a deep yoke back and front of the floral 
embroidery, the lower portion of the waist and 
upper part of the sleeves being made of plain 
material from elbow to waist ; the sleeves were 
tight-fitting and embroidered. Around the 
waist and neck two draperies of cherry velvet 
made a chic finish. The hat was a Louis 
Sixteenth shape of drawn muslin, the exact 
tone of the gown, with lampshade flounce of 
Argenson point overhanging round the brim. 
At the back, two small bunches of cherries 
rested on the fair hair of the pretty wearer, 
while in front a bow of black taffeta loops 
gave a picturesque eighteenth century appear- 
ance to an exceedingly smart and original 
style of chapeau. By the way, and ere I for- 
get it, let me state that point d’ Argenson is 
rapidly taking the place of the ever-popular and 
pretty guipure. ‘The former is of an exquis- 
ite yellowish tone, the net clear and rather 
broadly meshed, and scattered with conven- 
tional designs in a series of stitches that look 
like the patient grouping of a myriad millet 
seeds. It is quaintly pretty, and as such most 
pleasing. 


Since my last letter the shooting season has 
opened and nowhere has its inauguration been 
celebrated with more enthusiasm than at the 
beautiful chateau of Bois Boudran, where the 
charming and clever Comtesse de Greffuhle, 
née Princesse de Caraman-Chimay, is now 
setlled for the summer. For the shooting 
parties that are given there, the ladies have 
adopted a picturesque costume consisting of 
very short kilted skirts of morfse-colored cor- 
duroy ending just above the knee. Gray deer- 
skin leggings fastened with burnished silver 
clasps fit tightly over stout little pointed lace 
boots of gray undressed leather. The jacket 
is rather long, also of mouse-colored corduroy 
and opens on a waistcoat of gray suede em- 
broidered with silver oak leaves and acorns. 
A Tyrolese felt hat, adorned with a chamois 
band and a silver javelin, is worn and the hair 
is snugly curled around the head and held in 
place with another javelin of burnished silver. 

Paris, just at the present moment presents 
an exceedingly lively appearance, and the 
streets are once more filled with familar faces, 
and with what may be described as an air of 
fashion. It is not, however, that our mon- 
daines have come back to stay. On the con- 
trary, they are only here en passage on their 
way through from the seaside and inland 
watering places to their various chateaux and 
country houses, where they propose to pass 
the shooting season. That of the bains de 
mer may be regarded as over, and the Grand 
Piix of Dieppe, which took place early in 
September, as having marked its conclusion. 
I ran down to Dieppe on Saturday for the 
races, returning the day before yesterday, and 
was much interested by the contrast which 
that favorite resort of the too gay Duchesse de 
Berri presents to Deauville. As far as amuse- 
ment and life are concerned, it must be con- 
fessed that Dieppe bears away the palm, 
although, of course, it is infinitely less chic. 
Existence at Deauville is only bearable when 
one happens to belong to the ultra-exclusive 
set, and even then it is rather slow. For it is 
not considered good form to go to the theatre 
or to the casino, ard it impossible to get the 


men to dance. '. Dieppe, on the contrary, 
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people are much less exclusive, and more 
bent on pleasure, without regard to conven- 
tionality or to the qu’en dira-t’on. Every- 
body dances, the casino is crowded every 
night, and the theatre of the place is filled to 
overflowing ; not a surprising fact when the 
attractions of the programme are taken into 
consideration. Coquelin and his son, with 
Mlle. Brindeau, were performing the Mar- 
iage d’ Hier at the theatre when I was there, 
while Mlle. Sibyl Sanderson was singing at 
the Casino. 


I noticed some wonderfully pretty dresses 
at the Casino, notably one worn by the ever- 
beautiful Madame Bernadaki, who was ar- 
rayed in a fawn-brown suit, the jacket with 
collar and lapels embroidered with silk flowers 
a tone darker. ‘This accompanied a mauve, 
stifly-fronted shirt dotted with white, and 
having an 1830 collar of plain white linen 
tied with a black satin cravat. Her hat was 
a white sailor trimmed with cream rosettes of 
satin and black quill feathers. ‘The Comtesse 
de Rouge had on a lovely dress of black silk 
grenadine trimmed with applications of real 
Duchesse lace, a cape of black satin and silk 
muslin edged with lace to match, and worn 
with a dainty mauve and purple bonnet sur- 
mounted by orchid blooms. On Monday 
night we attended a ball given by the Marquise 
de Quinemont at her villa. Our hostess ap- 
peared in a dress the corsage and train of 
which were of duck-green peau de soie, 
the latter lined through and turned back 
with deep pink silk from a petticoat and 
pointed corsage front of pearl satin veiled 
lightly in black tulle, spangled with jet 
paillettes; a magnificent necklace and row 
of beautiful diamonds encircled the throat, 
while a singularly light and lace-like tiara 
sparkled from the wavy and glossy raven 
wings coiffure. Most of the dancers wore 
charming dresses. The newly married Vi- 
comtesse de la Panouse had on an 1830 toi- 
lette of rose-petal satin, narrowly flounced 
with tulle and piped very finely with rouleaux 
of satin. The corsage had very full sleeves 
of tulle in superimposed flounces ; rows of pearls 
forming a kind of spider-web arrangement 
over one shoulder and trom front to back of 
the satin waist. This costume was set off by 
the exquisite figure and the soft, fair hair of a 
ripe corn color of the wearer. Another young 
bride, Madame de Bonand, looked extremely 
pretty in a frock of pale blue moiré gauze 
trimmed with a ruching of satin round the 
hem, a second one encircling the hips low 
down. ‘The corsage had a bertha of Alencon 
lace falling over the full sleeves, bows of satin 
on the shoulders and a_ waist-belt of similar 
ribbon tied on the side completed a_ pretty 
ensemble. A dog-collar composed of ten 
rows of pearls barred with diamonds encircled 
the slender throat, while a handsome Renais- 
sance or Florentine pin of brilliants secured a 
coil of soft brown hair, somewhat high upon 
the head. 


I was glad indeed to get back here, for 
Dieppe is scarcely the place where one would 
go when in search of rest, and a la longue 
ends by impressing one as being both noisy 
and vulgar. ‘The fact is that it is the summer 
headquarters of all the monde de la Bourse 
people who make money easily and spend it 
easily, and who do not consider that they are 
getting their money's worth unless they are 



























































permitted to make sufficient noise to attract 
the attention of their neighbors to their lux- 
ury. In fact, before my four days’ stay was 
well over I found myselt pining for Deauville 
and for Dinard, with all their slowness. The 
Hebrew, the Levantine and the South Ameri- 
can element predominated at Dieppe, while 
we natives were in the minority ; and all these 
strangers who have pitched their tents among 
us simply ran the whole place to suit their 
own tastes, which were not, on the whole, 
ours. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, 10 September, 1893. 


ABOUT HIM AND HER 


T is fortunate for the new Earl of Derby 
I that he already possessed a peerage in his 
own right prior to his accession to the 
title and vast landed estates of his elder brother, 
who died a few months ago. Otherwise, he 
would have been obliged to wait a considera- 
ble time before being permitted to take his 
seat in the House of Lords and to vote with 
the hereditary legislators of Great Britain. 
According to usage and custom, nine months 
are required to elapse between the demise of 
his eldest brother and the day when he will be 
idmitted to sit in the House and vote as the 
belted Earl of Derby, his vote at the present 
time being merely recorded as that ot Lord 
Stanley of Preston, the title which he bore 
while Governor-General of Canada. ‘The ob- 
ject of this curious provision is to avoid any 
imbroglio in the event of the widow of the late 
Earl giving birth to a posthumous child, in 
which event no end of difficulty would result, 
owing to the child’s uncle having already been 
sworn in as successor to the earldom. _ 


It is a great mistake to imagine that snob- 
bery is confined to the middle classes of Eng- 
land. Abundant evidence thereof may be 
found in the pages of Burke. It was but the 
other day that attention was drawn in these 
pages to the case of a beautiful young Count- 
ess who, having been taken up by a Duchess 
after the financial disasters of her parents, has 
caused herself to be inscribed in the peerage 
merely as the adopted daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess in question, totally omitting all 
mention of the name of her own father and 
mother. Another similar instance is that of 
Lady I'weedmouth, mother of the Countess 
ot Aberdeen, the new vice-reine of Canada. 
Lady T'weedmouth causes her name to appear 
in Burke merely as sister of James, Lord 
Magheramorne, without any mention of her 
real family name or that of her father. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that her 
maiden name was Isabella Hogg. The pres- 
ent peer is her nephew, and it was one of his 
sisters, the Hon. Edith Hogg, now Mrs. Sau- 
marez, who when asked at a dance whether she 
was one of the ‘* Miss Hoggs,” cheerily re- 
plied, “ Oh, yes, Iam one of the litter.”’ 

Yet a third instance is that ot Lady Gre- 
ville, who is about to visit this country with 
the avowed intention of writing a series of ar- 
ticles about us. Lady Greville is a prolific 
writer, and her name may be found every week 
at the head of a fashion article contributed to 
the London Graphic. It will be observed that 
he invariably signs herself as Lady Violet 
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Greville. This is a barefaced piece of snob- 
bery, and is merely done with the object of 
showing to the world that she is the daughter 
of a Duke. As wite of Lord Greville, a peer 
of the realm, her correct style, and the only 
one to which she is entitled, is Lady Greville, 
and the prefix of her Christian name to the 
word Greville is contrary to custom and good 
form, and attributable to the fact that a Duke’s 
daughter ranks higher than a Baron’s wife. 


Madame de Rothschild’s house in the Rue 
de Monceau, near the park of that name, is 
stored with costly antique furniture and cram- 
med with almost priceless bric-a-brac. One 
of the salons is entirely consecrated to furni- 
ture which belonged to Madame de Mon- 
tespan, and all the tables and cabinets are in 
beautiful buhl workmanship executed by the 
artistic artisan who created the style. Among 
the treasures of the Baroness the one which 
she prizes most highly, perhaps, is an enam- 
eled gold snuft-box that formerly belonged to 
King Louis xiv. It is set around with dia- 
monds and adorned with a full-length portrait 
of Madame de Pompadour by Boucher, who 
surrounded her with emblems of all the arts 
and sciences which she affected to patronize. 
Baron Adolphe and his wife have frequently 
entertained the Prince of Wales at their town 
house in Paris,and were wont to get up all kinds 
ot little entertainments for him when he passed 
through that city. One was especially notice- 
able. It took the form of a déjeuner, at the 
close of which Rejane, Millie Meyers and 
several other equally popular lights of the 
stage sang and recited for the delectation of 
the Prince, the songs of Millie Meyer, in par- 
ticular, being thoroughly boulevardier in style. 


The head of the French branch of the 
Rothschild family— Baron Adolphe belongs 
to the Neapolitan branch—has recently had 
the eye extracted which was injured while 
shooting at Ferrierres Jast autumn. He is 
sixty-five years old and enjoys almost un- 
equaled influence, not only in the business, 
but also in the social world of Paris. He is 
to be met in the most exclusive salons of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, while the greatest 
names in France figure on the visiting list of 
his wife at her magnificent Chateau de Ferri- 
erres and at her Rue St. Florentin palace. 
The latter formerly belonged to the great 
Prince Talleyrand and looks out on to the 
Place de la Concorde. It is one of the most 
superb private residences in Paris and is filled 
with a magnificent collection of art treasures. 
Most of the latter are exhibited in such a 
manner that by the touching of a spring they 
disappear into iron safes concealed in the 
walls. The valuable pictures in the same 
way turn on pivots and disappear trom view. 
This extraordinary precaution, which bears a 
Monte Cristo flavor, was devised by the Baron 
after the great Commune insurrection of 1871. 
The Baron’s confidence in the stability of 
things in Paris is not altogether of the strong- 
est character, and he deems it well to be pre- 
pared for ail disagreeable eventualities. 

Vogue of 28 September will contain the first 
of our series of special fashion letters from 
Paris. This series is to be illustrated by 
drawings. An especially interesting article on 
Colonial Dames, illustrate with fine portraits, 
will also appear in that issue. 
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AS SEEN BY HIM 


He coming winter does not seem very 
prolific in its changes of styles and ot 
fashions from those of the season pre- 

vious. In fact, except a modification her 
and there of exaggerated fashions, there is 
really nothing so tar offered different from 
what obtained social recognition in 1892-3. 
It amuses me greatly to read of the revolution 
to be effected in evening dress. We have 
been hearing of colored evening suits at thie 
beginning ot each season, and that this co: 
tume de fantasie would be adopted by smartly 
dressed men all over the world. ‘This is a 
stock paragraph. ‘The additional information 
that the Paris and Vienna men have adopted 
this fashion kills it at its birth. The very 
idea of men following a Frenchman, an Au 

trian or a German in fashion! ‘The men of 
these three nations are the worst dressed in th 
world. I should rather wear garments fash 
ioned even a la Turque or a la Dahomey than 
be seen in the creations of Continental tailor: 


I have said so much about hats recent! 
that I cannot but feel that any additional in 
formation would be out of place. I hav: 
spoken, however, principally about the Hom 
bourg hat, and some of my friends have mis 
understood what I have said, and in conse 
quence my mail has become much larger than 
usual: a number of letters contain anxiou: 
inquiries as to the autumn modes. 

The brims of the Hombourg hats are much 
wider than those of two seasons ago. From 
my hatter I learn—I could never master th« 
figures otherwise, and I give them because | 
want to be of as much assistance as possible 
that the shape calls for the dimensions know: 
to the trade as five and three-quarters deep 
and five and seven-eighths deep—whatever that 
may mean. From their outward appearance, 
the brim seems quite an important part of the 
hat, but it curls and does not present the as- 
pect of the headgear of a cowboy. The 
Derby hats are little changed from last season 
and the best have the dimensions five and one 
fourth deep and two brim; five and one-hal! 
deep and two and one-eighth brim. These 
are extremely stylish, the brims having the ap 
pearance of a point in front and sloping most 
gracefully. The crown of the hat is higher 
and bell-shaped. The brimless hats have en 
tirely gone out of fashion, although they are 
still kept in stock. Black will be the favorit« 
color for Derby hats this autumn. Top hats 
measure one and three-quarters and one and 
five-eighths in brim. There are a few two 
inches in dimension and the English hats pre- 
sent rather a square appearance—the bell- 
shaped crown having given place to one al 
most rectangular. 


I think that this information will be al] tha 
my correspondents require. I have been often 
asked to recommend my hatter, my tailor and 
my bootmaker. I must decline to give per 
sonal references. There is nothing so un 
grateful as a reference. What may be per 
fectly to my own liking, most suitable to my 
individual taste, may possibly displease others. 

I once recommended a valet who had been 
with me a number of years and who did not 
wish to cross the ocean again. I left him in 
New York with a man for whom I have the 
highest regard. Both were dissatisfied. My 
friend was bitterly disappointed in the man 
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MILLINERY 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MISS HIGGINS 


136 Mapison AVENUE 
(LATE OF 140 AND 255 FIFTH AVENUE), 


Begs to inform her patrons that she is 
now in receipt of her importations of | 
handsome designs—to which an early | 
invited—in English and 
French Bonnets and Hats for Autumn 
Winter wear. | 


GRANDE 
MAISON de BLANC 


Q FIFTH AVENUE, 6 Bp. DES CAPUCINES 
New YORK, PARIS. 


inspe ction 1s 


t Parisian Linens for Table, Toilet and Bedding Use 


A. SELLS, 


Formerly with 
LANOUETTE, 
IMPORTER, 


Robes et Manteaux 


SPECIAL DESIGNS AND 


STYLES FOR 
FALL AND WINTER. 
303 Fifth Ave., 
Northeast corner 31st Street, 


NEW YORK 





rge Washington took great delight in drinking Marie 
rd & Roger Anisette with General Lafayette at his 
in Mount Vernon. For sale everywhere. 


W.STEMMLER, Union Square, New York. 


This space is 


reserved for 


HAAS BROTHERS, 


No. 53 West 26th Street, 
; NEw 


I. M. JENKINS 


ENGLISH TAILOR 
AVENUE, N. Y. 


YORK. 


304 FIrru 





SPECIALTIES 
RIDING AND HUNTING BREECHES 


AND 
BOX DRIVING COATS 
nly PRACTICAL BREECHES MAKER in this 
Self-measurement Card on Application 


Country 





DELETTREZ?’ 


PARISIAN PERFUME, 
Refreshing and delighttul for the bath, 


rT 4 a 
HELENIA,” 
FOR SALE BY ¢ 


This is the Imperial 
Burner. Its light 
is simply perfect. 

Those using lamps should 
feel interest enough to 
find out for themselves 
what a superb light 





it gives. 
To be found at leading Lamp Stores 


and to be seen at our establishment. 


BENNETT B.Sc 
37 PARK 


CHNEIDER 


PLAC E, 
NEW YORK. 
Our Guarantee is endorsed by every one 
tried and is using the Imperial, 


igre orges-&O 6 


58 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 


who has 


orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 


ROBES ET 


ISS: Id CLOSE 


Choicest 


MANTEAUX 


Confections 
YOUNG 
LADIES. 


A 


ST SCtALT Y<« 
152 Madison Ave., 
Cor. 32nd Street, 


New York. 








Correspondence Invited. 





Now is the time that all housekeepers should consider what 
decorations or improvements are to be made for the coming 
season. Do not wait until everybody wants things done at 
once, but put yourselt in communication with me and every- 
thing in decorations, furniture and upholstery incident to a 
house will be executed in an artistic and conscientious 
manner, ALEXANDER MATIER 

Bet. 29th and 30th Sts,, 435 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


STERN BROS., 2320 STREET, N.Y. 





LADIES’ 
TAILORS 


AVENUE, 


corner 36th Street) 


391 FIFTH 


Invite 
of an 


inspection 
assortment of 
novelties never betore 
equaled in 
and texture. 

These 
selections 


designs 


goods are 
made by 
Mr. Krakauer person - 
ally at European 
centres of Fashion, and 
cannot fail to please. 
To meet present 
conditions of affairs 
our new scale of prices 
has been arranged 
accordingly. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the request of many of our patrons we 
have added a department for tailor-made coats, 
wraps and gowns for young misses, made i 
the style and taste for which 
tains enviable reputation. 








our House sus- 


A NEW LUXURY 
Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted resort 
near Wiesbaden, Germany, will be pleased to learn that 
ROSBACH, the tavorite table water there, is now pro 
curable here trom the American representative of the Spring. 
Ir'HE RosBACH AND FRANZ JOsEF COMPANY, 


347 Fitth Avenue, New York. 
OLLINGER, 
LADIES’ TAILOR, ' 


29 EAST 20TH STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 


Ladies are cordially invited to inspect my new Fall 
importation of European Novelties specially adapted tor 
lailor-made Gowns, Jackets, Ulsters, etc. 

RIDING HABITS 


A SPECIALTY. 


SPECIALTY 


FE. -JTwyerrort 


one door above 28th St. 
New York City. 


253 Fifth Avenue, 
CORRECT STYLES. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 

VOGUE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head Office, 61 Union Place, Southwest Corner of 18th 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York Cable Address: 
** Vogue, New York 4g 

Paris. Em, ‘Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. For foreign 
countries in the postal union, five dollars a year, postage 
tree. Remit by check, draft or postal or express money 
order Other remittances at sender's risk. Single copies 
ten cents. 

Advertising orders 
A M. Tuesday prec 
special position is 
earlier. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage for their 
return if found unavailable, 


should reach the office not later than i 
eding the week of publication, When 
required the order should be a week 













































and the servant came to me and insinuated that 
this employer was not a gentleman and begged 
me to take him back in my service. Of course 
I never listen to the stories ot servants. I 
could not understand the fault-finding of the 
employer and I have always since felt a less 
confidence in both master and man. It has 
been the same way with cooks, with restau- 
rateurs, with hotels and with tradespeople. 
Iam selfish enough to want to keep what is 
good for myself. I have no desire to share it 
with others. One gets one’s clothes, one’s 
habits, one’s very personnel copied, and no 
thanks. I prefer to remain original and 
unique, 

I wish to recur to a subject [ touched upon 
a week or two ago—tamily pride. I now refer 
to an incident in the life of a man whom I 
know well, and whose tamily pride at times 
gains the mastery over his every other emotion. 
‘¢T had some extremely charming relatives,” 
he told me, ‘with whom I maintained an in- 
timacy for years. In fact, when my parents 
would take their bi-annual European trip, I 
was always invited to the ‘homestead,’ a 
grand old place on the Hudson. I never 
could understand why my father was always so 
patronizing to these kinsfolk, and why my 
mother never asked the girls to town except in 
the off-season. They were very presentable 
’ On the other hand, they 
showered me with attentions. I was an ar- 


and fairly rich. 


dent student of family history and genealogy, 
and I thought I knew the complete history of 
each branch of the family tree. 1 discovered 
one day that in the past of these cousins, a 
grandmother—it all happened ninety years 
igo —had not behaved as she should have 
done, and there was a decided blot on the 


AMUSEMENTS. 
PALMER’S THEATRE, Evg’s 8.15, Mat. Sat. 
R | ( ; K’S : THE PASC LATING I 49 2 
EXTRAVAGANZA 
Broadway and 


8) MPIRE ‘THEATRE. 
_4/ CHAs. FROHMAN, Manager. 4oth St. 
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escutcheon. I had just recovered from a seri- 
ous attack of scarlet fever, through which my 
cousins had nursed me so carefully that I was 
not left alone for a single minute. I had 
brought the disease home to them from my 


boarding-school, and had given it to three of 


their little children. But as soon as I discov- 
ered the secret, which I am sure they were 
striving to hide, and which had been a canker 
in their breasts for nearly a century, I felt that 
I could not remain under that roof another 
night, and that I must now refuse to know 
them in future. I packed my trunk betore 
daybreak, stole out of the house, and de- 
parted by the earliest morning train for the 
city. ‘There I woke up the housekeeper and 
picnicked in the deserted city house for the 
rest of my vacation. I left them a line teliing 
them the reason of my departure and notifying 
them that in future they would be unknown to 
me. I could never acknowledge them or the 
relationship existing between us. I believe one 
of the little children died, and out of pity I 
sent them a wreath of immortelles. I have 
never spoken to them since.’’ My friend, 
however, acknowledged that if these relatives 
had been very wealthy or had occupied a 
prominent position in New York Society, he 
might have been ied to reconsider his decision, 
and he would have recognized them. Cash,” 
he said, and I must contess I thought him a 
trifle vulgar, when he spoke in this strain, is 
the means of blotting out much that we would 
wish to undo in the past. By cash, I mean 
position and the wherewithal to sustain it.” 


This reminds me that I am allowing my- 
self again to drift into reflections, the cause of 
which 1s no doubt the time and season. Every 
once in a while in our lives we reach the end 
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of the page and before we turn over the leaf we 
wish again to glance at what has already been 
written by the inexorable hand of Time. | 
find America more provincial than ever. We 
all look up to New York Society, which has 
drawn its lines closer than heretofore. Society 
in summer is Newport, and Newport consists 
of a few cottagers. We may have stray 
colonies of delightful people at Bar Harbor, 
at Lenox, at Southampton and throughout 
Long Island. But we all, if we are in the 
“swim,” drift to Newport. If we cannot co 
there we are unhappy and we perhaps shrug 
our shoulders and disparage the place. But 
yet, in the innermost recesses of our hearts 
there is a secret chamber of desire on which is 
inscribed ‘¢ Newport.’ One may be like a 
quasi-fashionable woman, whom we all know, 
and who has been announcing for six years 
that she is about to sail for Europe and for two 
years past that she is to take a cottage at New- 
port. Alas, the outgoing ships have not vet 
inscribed her name on their passenger lists, 
and Newport is as yet as far away to her as 
the unclimbed peaks of the Mountains of the 
Moon to the African explorer. She has the 
candor to acknowledge that Newport is thi 
summit of her desires and I fear that, like 
Mary of England in olden times, pining for 
the possession of Calais, she will, on her dying 
bed, beg that an autopsy may be performed 
and, that if accomplished, the mystic word 
«“ Newport” would be found in seared letters 
written across her heart. 

The reason of all this is that there exists no 
snobbery in Newport. You either are som: 
body or you are nobody. If you are som 
body, everybody knows you. If you are 
nobody, no one wants to know you, and ther 
fore you should have the good sense to stay 
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away. At Newport you must visit some- 
body, and somebody knows everybody. At 
the other places there are too many people 
from the provinces, whose ideas and whose 
circle of acquaintances are limited. South- 
ampton has been fortunate, so far, in not 
having a hotel. There is no hotel life at 
summer resorts in this country. It is a thing 
of the past. You must be a cottager or be 
unknown. Bar Harbor still shelters some few 
nice people at its hotels, and New London has 
a good clientéle in its hotel cottages. If you 
cannot go to Newport, to Bar Harbor or one 
ot the few fashionable resorts, then go to a 
quiet place, where you can spend your summer 
cachet, So to speak, comfortably and away 
from the maddening crowd. All this seems 
superfluous advice in September, when the 
summer is over and we are thinking of home. 
But | am in a retrospective mood and I think 
that it will do very well as an aid to your 
plans next season. 


OF INTEREST TO HER 


& New York girl, abroad for her health, 
Fie sends the following charming letter 

from Dinard, one of the fashionable 
French watering-places on the coast of Brit- 


ta 


Dinard, August, 1893. 

[his little town of Dinard is as dirty as 

New York, the Bretons being noted for their 
lack of cleanliness. But the situation is most 
beautiful. A horseshoe beach of fine, white, 
hard sand, the horseshoe being dotted with 
villas and outlined with quaint old stone ter- 
races, which are covered with plants and 
The bathing is perfect, not too 
hot and not too cold—the water clear 
and limpid, and just enough surf to make 
swimming a delight All day long the 
beach is crowded, and just now bathing being 
in vogue, you see all the fair and brave in 
picturesque and grotesque costumes disporting 
themselves on the hard sand, which, by the way, 
is used both as a croquet and tennis ground. 
We have a fine ‘tennis court, however, where 
all the great world assembles in the afternoons 
to drink tea, gossip and watch the handicaps. 
Ihe coast is dotted with quaint Breton vil- 
St. Lemaire is most beautifully situated 

in a narrow valley, between high hills, with 


shrubs. 


} 


the sea in front and at the back a ridge of 
rocks surmounted by a huge cross, erected by 
the peasants in memory of sons, husbands and 


lovers lost at sea. 
» the right of Dinard lies St. Malo, 
rfect picture of an old fortified French 
town, lying bathed in the sunlight of an un- 
u-vally warm August, and surrounded on 
th.ce sides by the blue waters of the Channel. 
From the centre of the gray old town rises the 
ly spire of the cathedral, on a strip of 
projecting from St. Malo is the tomb of 
Citeaubriand. At high tide it is cut off from 
t'» mainland, and there looking seaward and 
t.vard the setting sun, quite alone, and ina 
e, without name, date or inscription, and 
arked save by a granite cross, lies in 
eful sleep all that was mortal of the old 
ch savant, whose last days of helpless 
Iness were blessed by the devotion of the 
lame Récamier. Indeed, Brittany is full 
veauty and interest, but how many people 
he rush and excitement of this latter-day 
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life are bored by the sight of nature’s wonders, 
and still more bored by descriptions of them ! 
So I will proceed to tell you of the animated 
beauties of the ball-room and Casino. Dinard 
is filled with English people, and they have al- 
most driven away the French. At the Casino 
the floor is occupied by Londoners, and as 
they neither dance nor dress well the specta- 
cle is not amusing to the unlooker. I often 
hear French people say, as they look despair- 
ingly around the room, “ Nothing but Eng- 
lish—they have spoiled Dinard.”’ 

Among the Americans here is Mrs. Hughes- 
Hallett, formerly the great Philadelphia belle; 
Miss Emilie von Schaumberg—you remember 
she married, rather late in life, Colonel Hughes- 
Hallett, an English swell. ‘There was a terri- 
ble scandal, in which the gentleman alone was 
involved, and she left him. Mrs. Hallett is won- 
derful. Although more than half a century has 
passed over her head, she still dances with such 
grace and ease that girls of twenty must look 
to their laurels if they wish to be as much ad- 
mired as she is. She gives every week two or 
three pleasant dinners and has at her table 
always the prettiest women and the smartest 
men. Mrs. Monroe is here with her pretty 
daughter Marian, who was such a favorite in 
New York society two years ago, when she 
went over ona visit, and, indeed, her sweet face 
and charming manners makes friends for her 
wherever she goes. The Comtesse de Hatz- 
feldt (Miss Moulton), whose two daughters are 
now the wives of the Princes Hohenlohe, lives 
in Dinard all the year and is the same gra- 
cious and charming woman we remember as a 
beauty and a belle a few years ago. The 
best dressed American here is Miss Scott, of 
Philadelphia, tall and blonde, with a beautiful 
carriage of the head, and, best of all, a large 
fortune. Ofthe sterner sex we have only Mr. 
Joseph Peabody, of Boston, Mr. Long, our 
Consul at Florence, and one or two married 
men, with the usual sprinkling of boys. 
The English beaux are more abundant 
and very good specimens of that stalwart 
race. The two prettiest English girls are 
Miss Helene Chapman and Miss Violet 
Hamilton, both fresh and fair, but most 
atrociously gowned. It would be hard to tell 
you anything about dress in a community 
so largely composed of English people, who 
certainly will have to give an account some day 
of the way they disfigure the bodies that nature 
has given them. 

Three well-dressed French ladies who are 
always to be seen at the Casino deep in the 
mysteries of that modest gambling game, petits 
chevaux, have worn during the hot weather a 
variety of muslins profusely trimmed with 
lace. Mousseline de soie waists made in very 
fine accordion plaits are much worn by Amer- 
ican and French women, but not adopted by 
our English sisters, who still cling to the tailor- 
made, even for summer gowns. ‘These tight 
tailor-made dresses, in old-fashioned revivified 
pique and duck are in great favor, and have 
seemingly superseded the more graceful flan- 
nel and serge. The hats of the French are 
pretty, light, airy creations, many of them 
with a fall of lace or chiffon over the edge— 
another old fashion revived. The charming 
young wife of Pierre Girot, whose graceful 
tennis playing is watched and admired by a 
crowd of people every day, frames her pi- 
quante young face in one of these curtained 
hats. The headgear of our sisters of Albion 
is too wonderfully made and too fearfully 
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worn to be described. If we hada Kursaal 
here and gambling tables as at Aix-les-Bains 
I could, no doubt, give you some startling 
episodes of Dinard life. But here we only get 
those things at second hand. A well-known 
Englishman told me the other day that the 
gambling at Aix among English ladies of 
rank was the steepest he had ever seen. 
**One of them broke the bank,” he said, 
**not long ago, and then wisely, perhaps, but 
not very generously, escaped by the next 
train, with £12,000 sewed up in her under- 
clothing.”’ 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


S tar as they have been revealed to the 
A general public, winter fashions are not, 
after all, to differ so very much from 

what we have been seeing and wearing for the 
last three months. It is, of course, too early 
yet to pronounce decidedly upon the fashion 
of silks and velvets to be worn during the com 
ing season, but those who have seen the 
trousseaux of some of the autumn brides say 
that the fashions are fundamentally the same 
ax they have been. Skirts are still very full 
and sharply gored. Sleeves are more pro 
nounced ‘*gigots” than ever before, and so 
big at the top as to suggest the necessity for 
the buckram or feather under sleeves of half a 
century ago. The fullness is only at the top, 
however, as they narrow down tight to 
the wrist and are finished by a plain 
deep cuff. Shoulder trimmings are not 
as flaring as they have been and are 
more like epaulettes — particularly for 
evening gowns—where the lace that is now 
so profusely used in trimming is gathered into 
rather stiff folds and is quite distinct from the 
bertha, which falls wide over bosom and 
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My newly invented SAFETY SKIRT is unequaled for fit, 
satety and comfort. In case of accident the rider cannot 
under any possible circumstances be dragged with the horse, 
there being no under skirt to become entangled with the pom 
mel, as is the case with the old style. The lady is seated on the 
pants with absolute freedom of limbs. At the same time the 
skirt is so cut as to fit PERFECTLY around the body. 
In fact the superior and graceful fit of the skirt cannot be 
equaled by the old style and it will not work up in creases 
when in motion, as is usually the case with others. WHEN 
WALKING the skirt is also superior to the old style, 













































































































shoulders. It is difficult to describe this trim- 
ming, which is somewhat of a novelty and 
must be seen to be understood. Those who 
have been present at the innumerable dinners 
and luncheons at Newport this summer, say 
that hard times and a tight money mar- 
ket notwithstanding, there has never before 
been such sumptousness and elegance of attire 
as has been seen there this year. 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 


He English Military Tournament is the 
inost interesting exhibition ever given 
in the Madison Square Garden. The 

most commendable teature of the Military 


Tournment is its manliness and_ straight- 
forwardness. It is a glimpse of English 
army work and spoit that one may see 
upon the Continent, but that has _ never 


before been brought to our country. To 
me the most exciting and skiltul pertorm- 
ance is the tent-pegging, in which the officers 
of the Royal Irish Lancers attempt to take 
upon their lances and pegs driven 
firmly into the ground; and I contess that I 
laughed aloud when the Life Guards and the 
Royal Horse Artillery met in a Balaklava Me- 
lee, which consists in cutting off, with fenc- 
ing sticks, the cockades on their adversaries’ 
helmets. Iam glad to hear, by the way, that 
the pecuniary success of the tournament is 
such that it is quite possible that its engage- 
ment at the Garden will continue further than 
the three weeks planned originally ; for I drop 
in there frequently of an evening, and I find 
an enormous crowd in the chairs and gallery 
and many box-parties of society people who 


swords 


have just returned to town. 


As I predicted last week, the appearance of 
the French company of pantomimists at Daly’s 
Cheatre was in the nature of a revelation to 
most theatregoers. The acting ot Mile. 
Pilar-Morin as Pierrot, Jr., was marked by 
wondertul variety of gesture and movement, 
and, together with the Pierrot of M. Cortes, 
was possibly the most subtle performance in 


the piece. 


M. Cortes is the originator of the title rdle 
in The Statue of the Commander, a panto- 
mime by Eudel, which was produced by 
another French pantomime company in Lon- 
don two seasons ago, and which made a suc- 
cess far greater even than L’ Enfant Prodigue. 
Charles Frohman bought the American rights 
of The Statue of the Commander, but after 
casting his eye over American actors he came 
to the wise conclusion that there is scarcely 
any one now upon our stage who could make 


intelligible the meaning of the piece. 


Iam glad to observe that the New York 
critics, in their opinions of L’ Enfant Prodigue, 
are for once, at least, agreed, but I am. sur- 
prised that they should point out that we have 
never before had pantomime in this country. 
Ihe Ravel family, of which Jerome, Frangois 
and Gabrielle were the principal members, 
appeared in with distinguished 
success so far back as at the old Park 
Theatre, which was situated a few blocks from 
City Hall. During the decade following this, 
various other pantomime companies appeared 
in New York and elsewhere, presenting Robert 
Macaire, Jocko and the highly diverting bit 
Then the famous 


pantomime 


> 
1832 


of silenee called Asphodel. 
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old comedian, William Wood, in 1847 pre- 
sented Jack Robinson, a grotesque mosaic of 


by-play. 


While Iam on the subject of corrections, 
it may not be uninteresting to mention that 
when the New York World, in an elaborate 
article last week, stated that ballet was danced 
for the first time in New York—and in fact 
in America—thirty years ago, when the Black 
Crook was staged at Niblo’s Garden for the 
first time, it was just thirty years out of its 
reckoning. This same Ravel troupe pre- 
sented a large ballet over sixty years ago, and 
the celebrated Taglioni produced a beautiful 
ballet called La Sylphide in 1839 at the old 
Park Theatre. The following year Fanny 
Elsler danced her way into the hearts of the 
previous generation and in 1857 the Viennoise 
Ballet Troupe appeared, and Isabelle Cubas, 
a Spanish dancer, created a furore at the 
Winter Garden. 

While these old pantomimes and ballets did 
not have such an elaborate background in the 
way of scenic setting as we have to-day, they 
nevertheless equalled in point of technical 
skill anything that has been seen since then. 





Although I have always been an admirer of 
Loie Fuller’s graceful manipulation of her 
skirts, I have been unable to see the justice of 
calling her performance a dance. Credit is 
due her for having discovered that a calcium 
light thrown upon waving cloth makes a pretty 
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spectacle, especially when the cloth happens 
to be the costume of a pretty woman ; but 
certainly there is no movement on the part of 
Miss Fuller while she is doing the serpentine 
that is at all difficult to execute. In fact, 
most of the time she stands stock still. This 
was made very clear by contrasting her per- 
formance with that of Florence Levey, the 
skirt dancer from the London Gaiety com- 
pany, who is a member of Miss Fuller’s com- 
pany. Without the assistance of anything 
else than har own nimbleness Miss Levey has 
succeeded in delighting the audiences at the 
Garden Theatre by her wayward grace and 
ingenious cavortings. I hope some American 
manager will be shrewd enough to engage her, 
so that we may not lose the opportunity of 
secing her elsewhere this winter. < 
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